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ABSTRACT: In 1955 the Hubbard Association of Scientologists 
International claimed it had obtained a secret Soviet brainwashing 
manual, and then published it. Based on that text, and other information 
he claimed to have received on Communist mind-control techniques, 
Scientology founder L. Ron Hubbard mentioned brainwashing in several 
lectures. In this article, I discuss the contested authorship of this manual 
and conclude that it probably was written by Hubbard, although other 
hypotheses cannot be entirely dismissed. I also distinguish between the 
Communist brainwashing Hubbard described within a Cold War con- 
text, and anticultists’ claims that brainwashing is practiced by “cults,” 
including Scientology. 
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claimed that brainwashing does not exist, and that accusations of 
brainwashing are just a tool used by anticultists to discriminate 
against new religious movements. Accordingly, it seems quite surprising 
that in 1955 the Hubbard Association of Scientologists International— 
which served as the membership organization for the Church of 


I n its literature and several litigations, the Church of Scientology has 
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Scientology until 1984—published a booklet titled Brain-Washing: 
A Synthesis of the Russian Textbook on Psychopolitics, presenting brainwashing 
as a technique practiced with some success in several countries, particu- 
larly the Soviet Union. Why this publication? And who was its author? 

In this article, I reconstruct the context of Brain-Washing—also 
known as the Brain-Washing Manual—and examine the text itself, offer- 
ing some comments on the different hypotheses about the author’s 
identity—either Scientology founder L. Ron Hubbard (1911-1986), 
right-wing extremist Kenneth Goff (1909-1972), or an anonymous 
American intelligence agent—and what the booklet tells us about 
Scientology and brainwashing. 

The Church of Scientology never republished the booklet and has 
mentioned it only very rarely in official Scientology publications. The 
story of its authorship and publication is, however, relevant for two 
reasons. First, anticultists, particularly on the internet, present it as 
a smoking gun in which Hubbard admitted that brainwashing did exist 
and Scientology knew how to practice it.! This claim, however, confuses 
two different notions of brainwashing—one prevailing in an anti- 
Communist Cold War context, and one used as a weapon against “cults” 
in the so-called cult wars. Second, the publication helps locate the for- 
mative years of the Church of Scientology in its important context of the 
Cold War and anti-Communism sentiment. 


THE CONTEXT: HUBBARD AND THE COLD WAR 


Hostile biographers often describe L. Ron Hubbard as a rabid, almost 
paranoid anti-Communist. One source they rarely investigate, however, is 
his fiction. In the 1930s Hubbard was one of the leading American writers 
of short pieces of fiction published in inexpensive “pulp magazines,” so 
called because they were printed on cheap, wood pulp paper. In the 
subculture of the pulp authors he associated with, left-wing political ideas 
were quite common. Hubbard was not particularly interested in politics, 
and certainly his fiction did not favor the Communist revolutions in Russia 
and China. In The Price of a Hat (1936), where failure to decipher a secret 
message stitched in a hatband frustrates an attempt to save the lives of 
Nicholas II (1868-1918) and his family, the hero is an American agent 
trying to rescue the tsar. The American notes, “although we hardly 
approved of Nicholas II as a ruler, we needed a head for the state we 
thought we could form, and the best marionette we could find would be 
Nicholas.”? In fact, Hubbard depicted both sides in the Russian civil war as 
ruthless without singling out the Communists. 

The Cossack (1935), a disturbing and cruel tale, confirms Hubbard’s 
antipathy towards the tsarist regime. Here, Mertz Komroff is a tsarist 
officer serving the political aims of the cruel “Duchess of Novgrod 
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[sic].”” When the Duchess tries to add Komroff to her large collection of 
lovers, the officer rejects her, claiming he wants to remain loyal to the 
fiancé he left in his native village. The Duchess then has the girl poi- 
soned and tries again to seduce Komroff. When the officer once again 
rejects her, the Duchess orders Komroff executed. Unbeknownst to the 
Duchess, he is saved by his men, who bury an empty coffin while Komroff 
escapes. Many years later, we find Komroff in China fighting the 
Communists. Hubbard mocks the bigotry of Chinese anti-Communists. 
In the fictional town of Nikwang, “the beard-curling cry of ‘Communist!’ 
was enough to send these people into swirling mobs of fiendish activity.” 
Komroff himself “witnessed the spectacle of a young Chinese girl 
stripped naked and torn bodily to bits on the supposition that she might 
be a Communist.” In the novel, many anti-Communist White Russians 
had escaped to Nikwang, where ladies once rich and respectable now 
worked as prostitutes. In a local brothel, Komroff spots the Duchess of 
Novgrod, reduced to earning her living as a prostitute. He reveals who 
he is and humiliates the woman by buying her services from the brothel’s 
rough Chinese owner. When he leaves, the Duchess shoots Komroff 
from her window. Realizing he is about to die, he points at the woman 
and shouts “Communist!” as a frenzied crowd marches on the brothel to 
lynch the Duchess. 

Anti-Communists, either Russian or Chinese, do not fare well in The 
Cossack, although Hubbard falls short of actually endorsing 
Communism. He portrays Russian women as seductive, cruel, and dan- 
gerous, although they are not all evil. In Spy Killer (1936), Hubbard takes 
the side of the Chinese against the imperialist projects of Japan by cre- 
ating a deadly and beautiful White Russian double-agent called Varinka 
Savischna, finally revealed as working for the side of freedom.® 

Hubbard was one of the few pulp fiction writers with a first-hand 
experience of China, a country he had visited in 1928. Although his 
treatment of the Chinese appears paternalistic and orientalist by con- 
temporary standards, with remarks we would today regard as racist, his 
pre-war view of Chinese politics was quite progressive. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in Red Death over China (1937). One of his several 
aviation stories, it features John Hampton, a daredevil pilot serving in 
the army of Mao Tse-tung (1893-1976), as the final confrontation with 
the nationalist forces of Chiang Kai-shek (1887-1975) approaches. 
Hampton, who flies “the only plane Mao possessed,”® does not care about 
ideology and only serves where he is better paid. In the end, however, 
inspired by the tales of heroism of an old Chinese Communist com- 
mander, the cynical pilot sees the light. He willingly sacrifices his life in 
a suicide mission to prevent a catastrophic advance of Chiang’s anti- 
Communist army. “It was not power which Mao and his men craved,” 
Hubbard explained, “but freedom. In their domain the peasants could 
own their own land—a fact which was not equaled in all of China.” While 
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this was the ultimate rationale for the pilot’s sacrifice, in the beginning 
“Hampton knew all this vaguely.”” In order to appropriate the Maoist 
cause, he had to go through a religious conversion of sorts, which started, 
quite appropriately, in a temple. 

Even after World War II, Hubbard continued to criticize American 
support for Chiang Kai-shek. “Consider,” he wrote in a July 1951 Dianetic 
Auditor’s Bulletin, 


the U.S. support of China’s totalitarian regime headed by Chiang 
Kai-shek. While we weakly spoke of freeing the Chinese from the yoke of 
imperialism, we poured huge sums of money and war material into the 
hands of a government which practiced the very principles we spoke 
against! When this government finally fell, there was no one ready to 
teach the Chinese the human way of life. ... We had no one there, and 
even if we had, our support of the fallen government would have been 
ample proof to the people that we did not have their interests at heart.® 


Although still critical of Chiang, Hubbard was increasingly con- 
cerned about the Soviets. His post-war exploration of psychological tech- 
niques took place within the general climate of the Cold War, where 
Western propaganda tried to connect the Communists with mysterious 
techniques of mind control. In 1949 two American anti-Communist 
academics—George Sylvester Counts (1889-1974) and Russian émigré 
Nucia Perlmutter Lodge (1894—1983)—published a study of the Stalinist 
trials in which they accused the Soviet regime of widespread mind con- 
trol and of attempting to export it to the West.? In the meantime, 
George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four (1949), frequently published as 
1984—which surely was known to a professional writer such as 
Hubbard—presented an alarming depiction of totalitarianism in which 
regime officers claimed, among other things, “We make the brain per- 
fect before we blow it up.... No one whom we bring to his place ever 
stands out against us. Everyone is washed clean....By the time we had 
finished with them... there was nothing left in them except sorrow for 
what they have done and love of Big Brother.” 1° 

Orwell’s fictional account made a deep impression on Edward 
Hunter (1902-1978), an OSS (Office of Strategic Services) and later 
CIA (Central Intelligence Agency) agent whose cover job was that of 
reporter, first with English-language publications in China and later at 
the Miami Daily News. On 13 March 1958, Hunter testified under oath 
before the House Un-American Activities Committee that he had coined 
the word “brainwashing”—used for the first time in the Miami Daily News 
on 24 September 1950—after meeting in Indochina with a Chinese 
agent who had used the expression hsi nao (“wash brain”). The word, 
Hunter insisted, referred to “something” that could happen in China 
“when somebody said something the Peiping [Beijing] Government 
wouldn’t like.” 1 
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Hunter’s testimony referred to Orwell,!? and perhaps he had coined 
the word “brainwashing” after reading 1984 rather than after meeting 
Chinese agents.!? Subsequent academic research found no reference in 
Chinese sources to the expression hsi nao, although the expression 
“thought reform” (szu hsing kai tsao) was used.'* 

In fact, in the 1950s the CIA was actively studying the trial of Cardinal 
József Mindszenty (1892-1975) in Hungary, thought reform techniques 
in China, and pressures exercised on American prisoners during the 
Korean War (1950-1953). The CIA’s dual aim was to expose the evil of 
these techniques as a tool for anti-Communist propaganda, and to repli- 
cate them for domestic use. Hunter’s activity in this respect was particu- 
larly relevant, since from 1951 to 1960 he published several books on the 
subject, in addition to giving lectures and testifying before Congress. 

Hunter’s Brain-Washing in Red China,!° first published in 1951 and 
based upon the Miami Daily News articles, was reprinted in 1953 to 
include an account of the Korean War. Presented as a primer on brain- 
washing, it was for the most part a reconstruction and critique of 
Chinese Communist propaganda in literature, school textbooks, carica- 
tures, and newspapers. In 1956, after the war, Hunter published 
Brainwashing: The Story of Men Who Defied It,!6 followed in 1957 by The 
Story of Mary Liu,!” and in 1958 by The Black Book on Red China.'® The first 
of these was purportedly written with the assistance of a Baltimore psy- 
chiatrist, Leon Freedom (1897-1969), and later was reprinted in an 
expanded edition under a new title.!? More than Brain-Washing in Red 
China, the 1956 book Brainwashing extensively described the brainwash- 
ing techniques that the Russians and the Chinese allegedly used. 

In his 1951 book Science of Survival, Hubbard claimed to have uncov- 
ered, through the application of Dianetics, a dangerous form of hypno- 
sis called “pain-drug-hypnosis,” which was similar to one of the Chinese 
brainwashing forms described by Hunter. “There is another form of 
hypnotism,” Hubbard wrote, 


which falls between the surgical operation and straight hypnotism with- 
out physical pain. This form of hypnotism has been a carefully guarded 
secret of certain military and intelligence organizations. It is a vicious war 
weapon and may be of considerably more use in conquering a society 
than the atom bomb.?° 


This might have surprised many readers, but Hubbard insisted it was 
no exaggeration. “The extensiveness of the use of this form of hypno- 
tism in espionage work is so wide today that it is long past the time when 
people should have become alarmed about it.” This sinister technique 
was rarely detected, Hubbard explained, because “it required Dianetic 
processing to uncover pain-drug-hypnosis. Otherwise, pain-drug-hypnosis 
was out of sight, unsuspected, and unknown.”?! 
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In a 1956 lecture at the Games Congress—a conference he organized 
about game theory—Hubbard called Hunter’s text on brainwashing “a 
fascinating book,” revealing that he had studied Hunter’s writings and was 
familiar with his claim that brainwashing originated from the experiments 
of Russian psychologist Ivan Petrovich Pavlov (1849-1939). He praised 
Hunter for showing “how all of Pavlov’s experiments on dogs could be 
applied to human beings in order to produce a certain given result.”?? 

At the Games Congress, Hubbard also made the surprising announce- 
ment that he was in possession of an elusive book allegedly written by 
Pavlov that included the most secret techniques of brainwashing. 


I happened recently to have gotten hold of the totality of information 
contained in the book written by Pavlov for Stalin and which hitherto has 
never been outside the doors of the Kremlin. I have that book. ...That 
book never left the Kremlin. Pavlov was not permitted to leave the 
Kremlin while he was writing that book and he was later more or less held 
in arrest but he didn’t realize it to the end of his life.?° 


Hubbard’s concern with Communist techniques of persuasion also 
derived from personal experience. One of the most controversial por- 
tions of his biography is his association in 1945—46 with the Agapé Lodge 
of the Ordo Templi Orientis (O.T.O.), the occult organization then 
under the control of British magus Aleister Crowley (1875-1947). The 
lodge had been founded in 1935 by Wilfred Talbot Smith (1885-1957), 
and later was led by California Institute of Technology rocket engineer 
John Whiteside Parsons (1914-1952), who went by the nickname “Jack.” 
Parsons’ wife was Helen Cowley (1910-2003). Helen’s mother, Olga 
Helena Nelson Cowley (1885-1949), a widow since 1920, later married 
Burton Ashley Northrup (1872-1946), a Pasadena businessman who 
worked for American intelligence during the war.?* One of their daugh- 
ters was Sara Elizabeth “Betty” Bruce Northrup (1924-1997), who 
joined the O.T.O. as a teenager under the name of Sister Cassap, and 
quickly became the lover of her half-sister’s husband, Jack Parsons. 

Hubbard’s involvement with Agapé Lodge has been the subject of 
different accounts by his friends and critics and extensively discussed by 
biographers of both Hubbard and Parsons. For the purposes of this 
article, two points are worth noting. The first is that Parsons had been 
a Communist and had joined a secret Communist cell in the 1930s, 
although he never formally became a member of the Communist 
Party USA.?° His political views later took a turn towards libertarianism, 
but nevertheless Burton Northrup reported his minor daughter’s lover 
to the government as a possible Communist agent.?° 

The second point is that Hubbard fell in love with Betty Northrup, 
and the two broke with Parsons in 1946. The story of their relationship 
would become a matter of controversy. Some deny that Hubbard was 
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ever married to Northrup. There are documents, however, indicating 
that the two were married on 10 August 1946 in Chestertown, Maryland. 
Hubbard himself, in a 14 May 1951 letter to the United States Attorney 
General, described Northrup as the woman “T believed to be my wife, 
having married her and then, after some mix-up about a divorce, 
believed her to be my wife in common law.”?” The mix-up was about 
Hubbard’s own divorce from first wife Margaret Louise “Polly” Grubb 
(1907-1963). Hubbard was not yet legally divorced when he married 
Northrup in 1946. 

The marriage between Betty and Ron quickly deteriorated, and she 
found a lover in one of his early associates in Dianetics, Miles F. Hollister 
(1925-1998), whom she soon married. Hubbard attributed both his 
marital difficulties and problems within Dianetics to Communist infil- 
tration and mind control techniques. On 3 March 1951, he wrote to the 
FBI claiming that Hollister was “confessedly a member of the Young 
Communists,” and that Betty was “friendly with many Communists. 
Currently intimate with them but evidently under coercion.”*® He reit- 
erated the accusations in his 1951 letter to the U.S. Attorney General. 

Betty’s father had already reported to federal agencies his fear that 
Parsons had recruited his daughter into a Communist cell. Now, 
Hubbard concluded that Betty had succumbed to Communist pain- 
drug-hypnosis.”? By the 1950s Hubbard had concluded that pain-drug- 
hypnosis was effective, that the Soviets were using it, and that Communists 
were at work to infiltrate and destroy the Dianetics movement. It is in this 
context that the saga of the book Brain-Washing—the Brain-Washing 
Manual—started in 1955. 


THE BRAIN-WASHING MANUAL 
The Scientology-published Brain-Washing Manual 


The Hubbard Association of Scientologists International published 
the 64-page booklet Brain-Washing: A Synthesis of the Russian Textbook on 
Psychopolitics in 1955. Hubbard sent it to the printer on 4 September 1955 
saying he needed it “done into a book on a hurry-emergency basis.” 30 
Shortly thereafter he released the book, and mailed it to the FBI and 
other federal agencies. The FBI’s reaction was that 


the authenticity of this booklet seems to be of a doubtful nature since it 
lacks documentation of source material and communist words and 
phrases. Also, there are no quotations from well-known communist works 
as normally would be used in a synthesis of communist writings. In addi- 
tion, the author himself admits that he cannot vouch for the authenticity 
of this booklet.*! 
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Edward Hunter, the CIA operative who claimed to have coined the 
word “brainwashing,” stated that “the book is a hoax, and what it has 
mostly achieved is to fool people who think they are getting my Brain- 
Washing in Red China which was based on first hand sources, and put the 
word into the language.” 32 On the other hand, the evaluator at the 
Operations Coordinating Board of President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
National Security Council wrote that “if the booklet is a fake, the author 
or authors know so much about brainwashing techniques that I would 
consider them experts, superior to any that I have met to date. ”33 

On 13 December 1955, Hubbard wrote that “there is no political 
significance attached to it. We couldn’t be less interested, but brainwash- 
ing happens to be a facet of the human mind and it has been necessary 
to make available to our own people any and all texts which exist on the 
subject.” He insisted that his “interest in this is professional, not politi- 
cal. Brainwashing has become so much of a subject that it is very well for 
anybody having to do with the field of the human mind to be able to 
understand the intentions behind it and how it is done.”** 

In January 1956, Hubbard withdrew the Brain-Washing booklet from 
circulation and asked that all copies be returned to Scientology, follow- 
ing (or so he claimed) “the friendly opinion of the government.”*° At 
the same time, Hubbard’s correspondence, particularly a 15 August 
1956 letter to his publisher, indicates he was considering writing a larger 
book on Soviet brainwashing since he had in his hands “Pavlov’s secret 
that was never before out of the Kremlin.” As mentioned earlier, 
Hubbard reiterated this claim a few weeks later at the Games Congress, 
but the proposed new book was never published. 

Brain-Washing: A Synthesis of the Russian Textbook on Psychopolitics claims 
to be a synthesis of manuals circulating in the Soviet Union via Lavrentiy 
Pavlovich Beria (1899-1953), chief of Russia’s secret police until he was 
executed for treason in 1953 on charges of selling Russian secrets to foreign 
intelligence agencies. The booklet opens with a speech Beria allegedly gave 
to the “American students at the Lenin University.” After recalling a few 
fundamental principles of historical and dialectical materialism, the 
speech embarks on a detailed discussion of “psychopolitics” and how 
pain-drug-hypnosis works. First, the subject is brought to the point of an 
“artificial breakdown” using beatings and drugs; then, through hypnosis, 
the victim is “implanted” with specifically Communist content.>” 

One frequent objection to brainwashing theories in the 1950s was 
that, ultimately, persons under hypnosis would never act in ways radically 
contrary to their will or self-interest. According to the Brain-Washing 
Manual, this objection was Communist propaganda. 


It is in the interest of Psychopolitics that a population be told that 
a hypnotized person will not do anything against his actual will, will not 
commit immoral acts, and will not act so as to endanger himself. While 
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this may be true of light, parlor hypnotism, it certainly is not true of 
commands implanted with the use of electric shock, drugs, or heavy 
punishment.*8 


The text goes on to situate brainwashing within a more general frame- 
work of Communist strategy. Topping the list of enemies the Communists 
hoped to eradicate is American individualism, to be replaced, through 
brainwashing, by a desire to “belong to a group” and please others, and by 
religion, particularly that “terrible monster the Roman Catholic 
Church,”*? the Church of Christ, Scientist (Christian Science), and 
Dianetics.*! Psychiatry is presented as a powerful tool Communists were 
using in the service of their aims. 

A note on the back cover of Brain-Washing indicates that it was “pub- 
lished as a public service by the Church of Scientology.”4? An “editorial 
comment” was signed by an unknown, and probably nonexistent, 
Professor Charles Stickley.** 


The Kenneth Goff Brain-Washing Manual 


One name not mentioned in the Scientology edition of the Brain- 
Washing Manual is Kenneth Goff (c. 1915-1972), a former member of 
the Communist Party USA in the 1930s who later converted to a funda- 
mentalist form of Protestantism. Gradually turning anti-Semitic, he sup- 
ported the American Christian Identity churches and an extreme 
version of Christian fundamentalism espousing Anglo-Saxon racial 
supremacy and claiming a Jewish conspiracy.** In the 1940s and 1950s 
Goff published several works, including autobiographical tracts in which 
he confessed that before his conversion he had been “conditioned” to 
Communism by Soviet agents.*° 

Goff always insisted he was the original compiler of the Brain- 
Washing Manual. In 1970 Morris Kominsky (1901-1975), a left-wing 
activist and 1938 Communist Party candidate for governor of Rhode 
Island, published a detailed study of the Brain-Washing Manual in The 
Hoaxers to expose the pathological antitCommunism of the American 
right. Kominsky insisted that the Brain-Washing Manual could not have 
originated in the Soviet Union and concluded that its author was Goff. 
Kominsky also included in The Hoaxers an interview he had with Goff, in 
which the latter assured him that he had circulated a thousand copies of 
the Brain-Washing Manual by 1955, and had offered a $500 reward to 
anyone who could trace down the elusive Stickley.*° 

Goff and his organization, Soldiers of the Cross, always insisted that 
Goff was the author of the Brain-Washing Manual, and had based the 
tract on his first-hand experience in the Communist Party. In 2001 
I wrote to Colonel Gordon “Jack” Mohr (1916-2003), a Soldiers of the 
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Cross leader who for many years was close to Goff. Mohr told me that 
“Hubbard did not write this book,” and that Goff was the only author.47 

The Brain-Washing Manual attributed to Goff, however, is not dated,*® 
and there is no evidence that it pre-dates the 1955 Scientology edition. 
While some of Goff’s pre-1955 works already contained similar ideas 
about Communist “conditioning,” 4° the attribution of the booklet to 
Goff jars with the fact that the style of the Brain-Washing Manual seems 
more sophisticated than the quite unpolished style of the known works of 
this political agitator. Goffs prose amounted to little more than a collec- 
tion of simple slogans, often derived from fundamentalist Christian 
preaching.” The Brain-Washing Manual also conveys a certain familiarity 
with psychological jargon not usually found in Goff’s works. 

There are some minor differences between the Scientology and 
Goff editions of the Brain-Washing Manual. Both editions refer to 
Christian Science and Dianetics as groups that a Communist psycho- 
political operative was instructed to discredit.°! Unlike Scientology’s 
edition, however, Goff listed among the enemies of Communism the 
“Pentecostal Church.”°? 


Opponents of Scientology on the Brain-Washing Manual 


For opponents of the Church of Scientology, it is obvious that 
Hubbard authored the Brain-Washing Manual. For example, disgrun- 
tled ex-Scientologist Bent Corydon (b. 1942) regarded as conclusive 
a statement by Hubbard’s son, L. Ron Hubbard, Jr. (Ron DeWolf, 
1934-1991): “Dad wrote every word of it.”°? Corydon also claimed that 
John Sanborn (1922-2011), who at the time assisted Hubbard in editing 
his works, recommended that a fake Soviet manual be “put out” con- 
necting Communism with Scientology’s worst foe, psychiatry, in order to 
discredit the latter. Hubbard then “disappeared into this little front 
room [of his home in Phoenix] which was sort of bedroom and study, 
and you could hear him in there dictating his book.”>* 


Hubbard on the Brain-Washing Manual and a Projected Book on 
Brainwashing 


Hubbard reported his version of the origin of the Brain-Washing 
Manual in Operational Bulletins dated 13 December and 19 December 
1955. According to the second Bulletin, “fortuitously, in Phoenix there 
came into our hands two manuscripts. . . left there at the front desk with 
the request that they be mailed back to their owner” (allegedly Charles 
Stickley), and “we are not sure exactly from whom these came.” 
Subsequently, as the first Bulletin related, “Some of the mystery concerning 
the manuscript on brainwashing which came into our hands in Phoenix 
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was resolved when it was discovered that a book called Psychopolitics (spelled 
with a K) is in the Library of Congress. It is in German. It was written by 
a man named Paul Fadkeller, and was published in Berlin in 1947.” 
Hubbard added, “Although I may be misinformed, and I definitely do not 
read German, this book [the Brain-Washing Manual] is probably the 
Russian translation.” He also noted in the second Bulletin that “we read it 
off onto a tape, compiling the two manuals and removing from them some 
of their very verbose nomenclature,” and decided to publish it as an aid to 
Dianetics auditors who might have to work with brainwashing victims.°° 

On the spelling of “Fadkeller,” Hubbard was misinformed. He 
referred in fact to Paul Feldkeller (1889-1972), a German neo-Kantian 
philosopher. The only elements that his work,°° indeed published in 
Berlin in 1947, and now included in the Library of Congress, shares with 
the Brain-Washing Manual are the title (but not the sub-title), some re- 
ferences to hypnosis” and Nazi mass manipulation, and the use (but with 
a different meaning) of the term “psychopolitics.” Feldkeller’s book is not 
the German original of the Brain-Washing Manual published by the 
Hubbard Association of Scientologists International. 

In the 1956 Games Congress, Hubbard explained, “I wanted to write 
a little book called—a technical book on brainwashing,” which would be 
a summary of Pavlov’s manual he had mysteriously obtained. “And I’ve 
started that thing about four different times trying to make a quick syn- 
opsis of it to select out the salient pieces on which Pavlov operated 
because I think it might be of interest to people. And I just pick it up and 
throw it on the back of the desk. I just can’t do it.”°* This is probably an 
allusion to the book on brainwashing Hubbard was considering writing in 
1956, rather than to the Brain-Washing Manual. The latter had already 
been published, and its alleged author was Beria rather than Pavlov. 


WHY DOES IT MATTER? 


The reason why critics of Scientology insist that Hubbard wrote the 
booklet is that they claim it was later used as a manual to practice brain- 
washing in the Church of Scientology. The argument, ubiquitous among 
anti-Scientologists,°? eventually found its way into the Australian State of 
Victoria investigation of Scientology known as the Anderson Report,® as 
well as sociologist Stephen A. Kent’s indictment of Rehabilitation Project 
Force (RPF),°! Scientology’s controversial program for rehabilitating 
fallen members of its elite corps Sea Org. These texts also explored 
Hubbard’s statements on brainwashing around the time the booklet was 
published. They quoted from All about Radiation, in which Hubbard 
linked brainwashing to “torture” and claimed that the Soviets had known 
about brainwashing since 1927-28. Brainwashing, he said, “was attempted 
on Mindzensky [sic]. It didn’t work, but for a moment he quivered and 
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wavered at his trial.” The smoking gun, critics argued, was a 22 July 1956 
Technical Bulletin of Dianetics and Scientology in which Hubbard claimed, 
“We can brainwash faster than the Russians (20 secs to total amnesia 
against three years to slightly confused loyalty).”° 

“We can brainwash.” Critics read in these words an endorsement of 
brainwashing, but in fact Hubbard’s works denounced brainwashing as 
something that should not be practiced, both on moral grounds and 
because brainwashing represented the triumph of everything 
Scientology found reprehensible and harmful in modern psychiatry. 
Brainwashing was part of psychiatry, and it could only have disastrous 
results, reducing its victims to human shipwrecks, useless to any organi- 
zation. The same Technical Bulletin invited Scientology auditors to “retain 
a fine moral sense” and avoid these techniques typical of psychiatry that, 
while available to Scientologists who “now know more about psychiatry 
than psychiatrists,”°* were dishonest and harmful and should not be used. 

In this Technical Bulletin, also, “brainwashing” results in “total amne- 
sia,” which is clearly not equivalent to a conversion to new ideas. Quite 
often, those who criticize Scientology confuse two different meanings of 
“brainwashing.” One refers to techniques that resort to drugs, including 
psychotropic medication, and physical violence in combination with 
“hypnosis;” the other includes religious indoctrination processes. 
Though the term used is the same, the meanings differ. According to 
Church of Scientology, the second meaning is simply a false argument 
critics use to attack Scientology and other religions.® In the first mean- 
ing, on the other hand, brainwashing is regarded as equivalent to Soviet 
“pain-drug-hypnosis,” an activity to be opposed and denounced as typ- 
ical of psychiatry. 

That brainwashing, in the form of “pain-drug hypnosis,” is capable of 
changing a person’s worldview is described by Hubbard as a claim made 
by Soviet propaganda that is actually untrue. In a 1956 Games Congress 
lecture, Hubbard explained that brainwashing was not effective. 


I repeat that. It is not effective. It does not do a job. Evidently a certain 
small percentage of people can be driven mad if you sneeze at them, but 
they’re mad already. And on these people brainwashing works. But it’s 
such a small percentage that it’s hardly worth bothering with. ... Now, 
look-a-here, what are we all spooking about this thing called brainwash- 
ing for? It’s a hoax—a hoax of the first order of magnitude. The com- 
munist can’t brainwash anybody that isn’t brainwashed. He can’t do it; he 
doesn’t know how. 


The Soviets’ claim that they were able to practice brainwashing effec- 
tively was, Hubbard declared, false. 


It’s one of these propaganda weapons. That’s all it is. They say, “We have 
this terrific weapon called brainwashing—we’re going to brainwash 
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everybody.” Well it would be awfully dangerous if they could. But do you 
know there is practically not a person in this room that would be per- 
manently harmed by brainwashing except as it related to being starved 
and kept under conditions of duress. ...In other words, if you put a guy 
into a military stockade and fed him poorly for two or three years he’s 
going to be in secondhand condition, isn’t he? Well, that’s just exactly the 
effect brainwashing had on them. It had no more effect than this.®° 


CONCLUSION 


Once the different meanings of “brainwashing” are clarified, the ques- 
tion of whether Hubbard was the author of the 1955 Brain-Washing 
Manual published by the Hubbard Association of Scientologists 
International can be discussed on purely historical grounds. There is little 
doubt that the booklet includes passages, sentences and words quite typ- 
ical of Hubbard and Scientology, including references to Dianetics, and 
passages that seem to echo Hubbard and Scientology’s preoccupation 
with psychiatry. Some words also come from Dianetics and Scientology 
jargon, including “thinkingness”°” and “pain-drug-hypnosis.”°° 

At first sight, Hubbard’s position on hypnosis in his 1951 Science of 
Survival appears to be the exact opposite of that of the Brain-Washing 
Manual. An individual in a “hypnotic trance,” he wrote, “will rarely 
perform an immoral act even though commanded to do so by the hyp- 
notist, unless that individual would normally perform such acts.” 
According to the Brain-Washing Manual, this is a myth disseminated 
by Soviet propaganda. Hubbard also attributed the impossibility of com- 
pelling a hypnotized subject to perform immoral acts to common hyp- 
notism performed without the use of drugs, as opposed to “drug 
hypnosis and. . . pain-drug hypnosis.” 6? 

It is unclear why Hubbard insisted that Feldkeller’s book in the 
Library of Congress was the German original of the Brain-Washing 
Manual. The Library of Congress was easily accessible and German was 
not an exotic language; one wonders why, if he knew the Brain- 
Washing Manual was simply a figment of his imagination, Hubbard 
should keep directing those curious about the matter to Feldkeller’s 
textbook. 

Kenneth Goff consistently claimed he had authored the Brain- 
Washing Manual, but that does not necessarily mean that his claim was 
true, and he offered no decisive evidence. Hubbard admitted that he 
dictated the text into a tape recorder, but on the basis of manuscripts he 
had received. Goff also claimed to have worked from existing manu- 
scripts. There is more evidence, and good arguments, for a Hubbard 
rather than a Goff authorship. Several terms and claims are typical of 
Hubbard and are not found in Goffs previous writings. And there is 
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definite evidence of when Hubbard first mentioned this text and had it 
printed, while no similar evidence exists for Goff. 

There is a third possibility about the origin of the manual. In com- 
paring the Brain-Washing Manual to other works published by Hubbard 
and Goff, one may gather that the author seems to be neither. One 
possible solution to the puzzle might be to suppose that, given the interest 
of the American government and the CIA in the subject at least since the 
1950s, a government agency prepared one or more manuscripts. In this 
case, the material might have been derived from a number of sources: 
Soviet and American Communist tracts, textbooks on psychopolitics, and 
Hunter’s writings. In this scenario, the government forwarded one or 
more manuscripts, more or less anonymously, to Hubbard and the 
Church of Scientology, and possibly to Goff's group and others. The 
argument by which Hubbard’s critics insist on rejecting this hypothesis, 
that having received the tract from Scientology the FBI suspected its 
authenticity, is not very telling, for often the FBI was not kept informed 
of the projects of the CIA or other agencies. The whole story of American 
intelligence involvement in the brainwashing controversy is so bizarre” 
that this hypothesis seems to be at least possible. In this case, one does not 
need to assume that Hubbard’s version was a mere copy of the manu- 
scripts he received. When he dictated the texts into a tape recorder, he 
obviously included elements of his own worldview. Goff, in turn, may have 
had in front of him both the Scientology version and a manuscript from 
another source. In the end, if the hypothesis is true, the government 
achieved what it wanted. The text was disseminated, for the greater good 
of anti-Communist propaganda directed toward Americans. 

Long after the Cold War was ended, and the Church of Scientology 
had stopped referring to it, the Brain-Washing Manual was kept in print 
by radical right-wing organizations in order to claim that the American 
government was brainwashing its citizens just as the Soviets once had 
done. Before a young veteran of the Persian Gulf War (1990-91), 
Timothy McVeigh (1968-2001), blew up the Alfred P. Murray Federal 
Building in Oklahoma City on 19 April 1995, killing 168 people, includ- 
ing 19 children, and injuring over 800, he had just read and passed on to 
his sister a booklet named Operation Vampire Killer 2000,” which liberally 
quotes the Brain-Washing Manual. Written by Jack McLamb, a former 
Phoenix police officer, it claims that Goff wrote the Brain-Washing 
Manual, and “paid a high price for his efforts to alert the American 
people. After attempting to inform America of Marxist-trained 
Psychologists being placed inside the U.S. to change the morals and 
beliefs of our nation, he mysteriously died from poisoning in 1943.”72 
This was not true, and in fact Goff died in 1972, but the myth had by then 
acquired a life of its own in radical right circles in America. 

As for the Church of Scientology, the whole controversy about the 
Brain-Washing Manual helps set the Church’s early years in the context 
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of the Cold War. It is difficult to understand some of Hubbard’s state- 
ments about Communist conspiracies and brainwashing, not to mention 
his early fiction, apart from American anti-Communism and the wide- 
spread fear of a Soviet invasion and “Red” fifth columns lurking in the 
shadow of 1950s American life. Read today, some of these statements 
may sound quite strange. In the 1950s, however, they were not particu- 
larly dissimilar to the usual Cold War propaganda disseminated by the 
FBI and other government agencies. To what extent in the 1950s these 
agencies interacted with Hubbard and Scientology is a matter deserving 
further investigation. 
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